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formal creed. The interesting observation is made (p. 815) that the 
Schwenkf elders in their doctrine resembling that of the "inner light," 
in disuse of the sacraments, and in refusing to fight, anticipated the 
Quakers. The great awakening in which Whitefield participated in 
Pennsylvania was marked by a split in the Presbyterian church into the 
"old side" and "new side." One of the assets of the "new side" was 
the famous "log college" founded by the Reverend William Tennent at 
Neshaminy about 1728, the first divinity school in the colony and the 
forerunner of Princeton. A good account is given of the visits and 
preaching of Whitefield and of the works of the founders of religious 
sects who sought refuge in Pennsylvania, such as Zinzendorf, Muhlen- 
burg, Schwenkfeld, and Tennent. 

The services of James Logan, the scholar of the colony, and of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, its "second founder," are recorded. Institutional de- 
velopments, such as the establishment and continuance from 1720 to 
1736 of the only court of chancery ever in Pennsylvania, the founding 
of the William Penn charter school by the Quakers in 1689, the found- 
ing of the American weekly mercury in 1719, as the first weekly in 
Pennsylvania and the third in the colonies, the founding of the "log 
college" above referred to in 1728 and of the university of Pennsylvania 
in 1749, are of course all recorded. The fact that others besides the 
Quakers bought their lands from the Indians is well known. 

There is much of real interest and information in these volumes and 
much detail of minor importance. Many pages might be omitted with- 
out much loss to history, and there seems to be little discrimination be- 
tween the important and unimportant. All the facts obtainable seem 
to have been brought into the Chronicles in one place or another. The 
style of the chronicler too is uninspiring and many of the sentences are 
cumbrous. A separate and critical bibliography and citations to au- 
thorities would add much to the usefulness of the work for reference. 
A good synopsis, but without page references, heads each of the chap- 
ters, and a good index concludes the second volume. 

H. J. Webster 

The story of Lancaster: old and new. Being a narrative of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, from 1730 to the centennial year, 1918. By William 
Riddle. (Lancaster: William Riddle, 1917. 292 p. $1.50 net) 
Few towns in the interior of the United States can lay claim to any- 
thing like such an interesting history as Lancaster, Pennsylvania. For 
many years it enjoyed the distinction of being the largest interior town 
in the country. The continental congress, fleeing from Philadelphia be- 
fore the British army, took refuge there for a day on its way to the 
greater safety of York. From 1799 to 1812 Lancaster was the capital of 
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Pennsylvania. Here during the revolution were confined a number of 
British prisoners, among them Major John Andre, who was later ex- 
changed, captured again, and finally sent to the scaffold. Here also 
resided Edward Shippen, the grandfather of the wife of Benedict 
Arnold, Andre's co-conspirator. This Edward Shippen was the grand- 
son of the first of that name, who was the first mayor of Philadelphia 
and acting governor of Pennsylvania. Edward Shippen of Lancas- 
ter was also the father-in-law of Colonel James Burd, who won the 
battle of Loyalhanna on October 12, 1758, which resulted in the capture 
of Fort Duquesne. Colonel Burd was also a resident of Lancaster and 
one of the town burgesses, as well as an officer in the American army dur- 
ing the revolutionary war. Here Eobert Fulton, a native of Lancaster 
county, pursued his art studies, and here lived James Buchanan, Penn- 
sylvania 's only president ; and Thaddeus Stevens, who played so large a 
part in congress during the civil war and reconstruction days. 

This volume is written by an octogenarian, a lifelong resident of the 
city, who frequently takes the privilege of age and long experience to 
digress from the bald statement of historical facts and to interpolate 
his own opinions and speculations. Nevertheless he has collected much 
valuable data, although he has by no means exhausted the field. 

Lancaster had its beginning in 1730. The county of the same name, 
of which it was shortly made the county seat, had been created from 
Chester county, one of the three original Pennsylvania counties, during 
the preceding year. The town was laid out in 1770 by James Hamilton, 
a Philadelphian, who inherited its site and much other property from 
his father, Andrew Hamilton. James Hamilton was a man of note, 
having been successively a member of the Pennsylvania assembly, mayor 
of Philadelphia, lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania, and governor from 
1759 to 1763. He it was who secured the location of the county seat at 
Lancaster. The subsequent importance of the town was increased by the 
fact that through Lancaster passed the main road from Philadelphia to 
Harris's Ferry, now Harrisburg, the chief crossing place of the Sus- 
quehanna river, and through which for years went a great tide of emigra- 
tion to the west. The further fact that the town was the center of a rich 
farming country contributed to its growth and prosperity. 

The book contains interesting extracts from the minutes of the bor- 
ough council from 1742 to 1818, when the place became a city. It was 
to celebrate the centennial of this event that the book was written. An 
interesting document is the letter of Chief Burgess Edward Hand, who 
had been a revolutionary general of note. This letter, dated March 17, 
1789, was addressed to the United States congress urging the merits of 
Lancaster as the site for the nation's capital. It stated among other 
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things that there were in 1786 no less than 678 houses in the town, many 
of which it declared were large and elegant and would accommodate con- 
gress and its suite without inconvenience. Boarding and lodging were to 
be had at very easy rates. Springs and wells abounded. There were 
five public buildings including an elegant courthouse, fifty by forty-eight 
feet. In the second story thereof was a handsome room thirty-two by 
forty-four feet in the clear, and two convenient adjoining rooms, each 
being sixteen by twenty-two feet in the clear. In these rooms it was 
thought the congress of the United States could be comfortably accommo- 
dated. There were also several places of worship, and the population 
of the place was computed at 4,200 souls. This was a strong presenta- 
tion for those days, much stronger than could be made by Harrisburg, 
which was seriously considered for the capital; the site of Washington 
as we know was then occupied by but a few scattered houses. 

The volume tells of various steps in the growth of Lancaster, the 
building of waterworks, gas works, and city halls, the construction of 
canals and railroads. Allusion is made to the massacre of the Indians at 
Lancaster by the Paxton men. The book notes Lafayette 's visit to Lan- 
caster during his final tour of the country. Many other interesting inci- 
dents are noted, and the volume will be welcomed as a worth while contri- 
bution to our local history. The illustrations are particularly valuable. 
They include a general view of old Lancaster in 1810, and of a number 
of ancient structures dating back to colonial and revolutionary days. 

Burd S. Patterson 

The anti-slavery movement in Kentucky prior to 1850. By Asa Earl 
Martin, assistant professor of American history, Pennsylvania state 
college. [Filson club publication number twenty-nine] (Louisville, 
Kentucky: Standard printing company, 1918. 165 p. $2.00) 

This latest publication of the Filson club, in its new form, is one that 
deserves favorable mention. The author has been diligent in the exam- 
ination of his sources and has put the narrative in clear and interesting 
form. The general tone is one of impartiality suitable to the discussion 
of such a subject. 

The book shows a much more extensive sentiment against the slavery 
system in Kentucky than has been generally realized. The period under 
consideration begins with the "First attack on slavery" by the pioneer 
settlers of the revolutionary period, and ends with the "Constitutional 
convention of 1849," when the last effort was made to abolish slavery 
by legal means. 

The conflict between the slavery and antislavery forces, for the most 
part, crystallized about the constitutional conventions of 1792, 1799, 
1849, and the passage of the non-importation act of 1833. The pioneer 



